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We hope to publish THE SHAVIAN terly throughout 1957. 
The editor is always pleased to receive articles, news, photographs, and 
letters concerning Shavian affairs, but asks correspondents to forgive 
him if he can no longer reply to their letters immediately or personaily. 
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EDITORIAL 


THIS 1S THE first number of The Shavian to appear since the Shaw 
Centenary Commemoration Number (a few copies of which are still 
available to members only), the autumn number having been dis- 
placed by Shavian Tract No. 4 (The Illusions of Socialism, together 
with Socialism: Principles and Outlook), a free copy of which was 
sent to all members. It is therefore obviously impossible in this 
delayed and already crowded issue to do anything like justice to the 
great revival of interest in GBS that has taken place since July—even 
the inevitable disparagement has, on the whole, except where of a 
perhaps more psychopathic nature, taken on a kindlier and more 
tolerant note. If Shaw was a bad philosopher and faulty political 
thinker, he was at least a great playwright—or at worst a brilliant 
humorist (‘essentially a great comedian’, as Mr. Angus Wilson 
calls him in a more genial context). In fact, the denigrators now tend, 
in less skilful manner, to follow Mr. Edmund Wilson's line in his 
essay, ‘Bernard Shaw at Eighty’, that if the ideas are ‘confused and 
uncertain’, the framework in which they are expressed, dramatic 
or otherwise, is that of a ‘considerable artist’. The dramatic critics 
especially have retaken him to their hearts, as may be judged from 
quotations later in this issue, but what has been particularly inter- 
esting to note during these last few months is the way that The Times 
(the ‘Imperial Fourpenny’, as Shavian-spirited Mr. Bernard Levin 
of the Manchester Guardian calls it) has added to its general excellence 
by becoming the most Shaw-conscious of all newspapers. In 
November and December alone, apart from more casual mention, 
there appeared in its pages ‘Shaw in Search of Another's MS.’, 
‘Swimming with a Swell’ (GBS on holiday), and ‘Poland’s Lon 
Connexion with Shaw's Plays’, and early in December as we 
appeared the whole week of correspondence, supported by a leading- 
article ‘Galatea Repetrified that helped, with this Society's 
protest, to bring “The Queer Case of Pygmalion’ to a head. 

Our own protest in the matter was formally approved by all those 
present at our meeting of November 30th, when we declared that 
for performances of Shaw's own play to be banned in favour of an 
American musical version was a disgraceful concession to com- 
mercial interests. ‘Has a great writer’, we asked, ‘ever been so treated 
before by those appointed to safeguard his literary reputation ? 

. . « We go so far as to suggest that if the total ban on pro- 
fessional performances of Shaw's own play is persisted in, it will be 
an unprecedented betrayal of a dead man by those whom he trusted 
and whom we had expected to act from higher motives’. 

The Society of Authors at once denied the ban, but it continued 
to come under heavy fire from many quarters when it became clear 
that some sort of disgraceful concession had in fact been made and 
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that heavy restrictions (now perhaps to be tactfully relaxed, at least 
in this country, until the actual arrival of My Fair Lady) were in 
force—especially in the United States, where what Mr. St. John 
Ervine has called an ‘ intolerable situation’ is even more intolerable 
and extends to university, amateur, and stock theatre companies 
In a letter to The Times, Mr. Graham Greene indignantly called on 
fellow-members of the Society of Authors to resign as he had done, 
else they would ‘become accomplices in the affair'—though Miss 
lanthe Jerrold, concurring with St. John Ervine’s Shavian dictum, 
‘Never resign. Get kicked out! ', pointed out that it would be better 
to join The Shaw Society instead. As early as mid-November, soon 
after it had been learned that the Pitlochry Festival of 1957 would 
be among the first to suffer from the restrictions, the News-Chronicle 
had criticized the decision to impose them as a shocking one 
‘This is every monopoly and all restrictive practices rolled into one 


It is turning the box-office into a sacred cow beyond belief. Until § Tut 
the musical has made its money, the play is (professionally) pro- § in th 
hibited. In a word, this is nonsense. Shaw could have supplied the § seas) 
adjective’. Prod: 

Other critics have suggested that such restrictions are a new and § help 
dangerous form of censorship, and we are now very concerned about § the |i 
what is to happen to the safeguarding Section 4 of the 1911 Copy- — The 
right Act (whereby a dead man’s work may not be withheld from § the c 
circulation), when that Act is at any time replaced by the new one. & in ot 
In a letter published in the Manchester Guardian (December 8, § once 
1956) and in a statement to The Stage (December 20, 1956), the § We | 
General Secretary * supplied the adjective’ by proposing a ‘Not 
Bloody — Committee’: one of literary and theatre people to 
decide what the legal position actually is in regard to the forbidding 
of performances of plays, and he appealed to any applicants refused 
a licence to perform to get in touch with this Society or the Com- § (Vers 
mittee right away. 

As we go to Press (in January), we hear from America that, THE 
according to Variety, a management representative of My Fair Lad) Hot 
in New York claims that ‘the contract with the late writer's estate J Tho 
calls for a world-wide ban on productions of the original play while Mr. 
Lady is running’. of \ 

mot 
vege 

No Corner For Shaw - 

THE NATIONAL TRUST, more concerned apparently with keeping — not 
up the proud (and not so proud) relics of a decayed aristocracy than § a bi 
the preservation of a truly national—and international—heritage, — Sha 
has failed to do what even the smallest and meanest Continental J dile 
country without doubt would have done: kept a great writer's home § his! 
and belongings (donated to the Trust) precisely as they were when § of | 
he left them. It has at last succeeded, after many efforts, in letting § Guc 
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Shaw's Corner, and a large part of Shaw's belonging and furniture 
has now been dispossessed and carted —. 

We leave it to our Shavian laureate, Allan M. Laing, to express 
our feelings: 


Shaw's Corner is let 
To a home-seeking gent 
Lest finance be upset 
For lack of the rent. 
And that's how Shaw's fame, 
Now his body is dust, 
Is preserved from acclaim 
y the National Mis-Trust. 


Cultural Relations 


Tue GENERAL SECRETARY (who himself gave a short broadcast 
in the BBC European Service in —_ on the Shaw Centenary Over- 
seas) was thanked by the Director of the Central Studio, Main Film 
Production Board, Ministry of Culture of the USSR, ‘for the active 
help you gave us in the making of the documentary film devoted to 
the life and creative work of the great British writer, Bernard Shaw. 
The film Bernard Shaw, appeared on the screen in this country for 
the centenary of the author's birth’. We hope to devote some space 
in our next issue to the great interest in GBS overseas—he himself 
once asked the General Secretary if we had a ‘Foreign Secretary’. 
We begin to think we need one... 


No Dinner Of Herbs 


(Verses reprinted by permission of ‘Mercutio’ and the ‘Manchester Guardian’) 


THe OFFICIAL Shaw Centenary Luncheon took place at the Savo 
Hotel on July 26th. The speakers included Lord Attlee, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Mr. St. John Ervine, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, and 
Mr. Elmer Rice. Tickets for the luncheon were 30s. each, exclusive 
of wines and spirits. The Society of Authors, who were the pro- 
moters, curtly declined to make any arrangements in advance for 
vegetarians, and because of this the Secretary of this Society returned 
his ticket. ‘Greensman Batson’, reported Punch, was ‘justifiably 
. . . indignant’. As he himself wrote: ‘I preferred to stay away, 
not doubting the Savoy Hotel's ability to supply me at table with 
a bit of lettuce for my thirty bob, but considering it a bit thick that 
Shaw's literary executors should think Shaw's own vegetarian pre- 
dilections of so little account at a luncheon supposed to be held in 
his honour’. This inspired some verses by ‘Mercutio’ (a nom-de-plume 
of one of our vice-presidents) that appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of July 28: 
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The feast of celebration While toasting ostentatiously 
In memory of Shaw The name of ‘GBS’, 
Bears not the least relation They cruelly, ungraciously, 
To his dietary law, Cause Shavians distress. 
For those concerned seem unaware Regardless of their frugal taste 
This great nonagenarian, For some fresh, green comestible, 
The hero of the whole affair, With meaty gobbets they are faced, 


Was strictly vegetarian. Revolting and detestable. 


For appetites carnivorous Since Shaw's peculiarity 


They fashion the repast, And dietary behests 
And Shavians herbivorous, Earn such unpopularity 
Amid this plenty, fast. For non-meat-eating guests, 
Though luscious fleshpots they devise, Since vegetarian types appear 
Lashed out with prodigality, A troublesome intrusion, 
They definitely ostracise From this strange fact we draw a clear 


The meatless speciality. And obvious conclusion, 


Had Shaw, the vegetarian, 
By some good chance survived, 
And as a centenarian 
At this rich feast arrived, 
Though in the guest of honour's seat, 
Bereft of nuts and greenery. 
He'd not have got a bite to eat— 
Starved at his own centenary. 


Death of Shaw’s German Translator 


WE DEEPLY regret to report the death of Professor SIEGFRIED 
TREBITSCH, a vice-president and very good friend of this Society. 
It was always a pleasure to welcome Professor Trebitsch on his 
annual visits to London, and at the special meeting held in his 
honour in May, 1947, he himself spoke a few words of introductios 
to a playreading of Shaw's translation of Jitta’s Atonement. It was 
a most happy occasion, and Trebitsch was obviously delighted to 
autograph several copies of the play after the reading. Trebitsch’s 
Chronicle of a Life, with its wealth of references to GBS, was pub- 
lished in England by Heinemann in 1953. By kind permission of 
ro Times, there follows that newspaper's obituary notice of June 4th, 
1956: 


Dr. SIEGFRIED TREBITSCH, who died yesterday at Zurich, Switver- 
land, at the age of 86, was a gifted author in his own right, yet he reached 
international importance only as the winner of a vicarious, reflected 
fame—as George Bernard Shaw's translator into German. 

Siegfried Trebitsch was born on December 21, 1869, in Vienna, and 
was educated there. He established himself as the author of attractive, 
if not very profound, society novels between 1900 and 1910, when his 
studies of foreign literature made him aware of Shaw's work and its 
importance. He got into contact with the author and became his German 
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translator and lifelong friend, thenceforward devoting the better part 
of his gifts and his ey to the ny ey of the master’s fame. 
He was eminently successful, practically from the beginning; between 
1911 and 1940 nine volumes of Shaw's plays appeared in Trebitsch's 
inspired and faithful translations, and they were played in innumerable 
repetitions in practically every theatre in every country in which German 
was spoken. These translations inspired others in many other languages 
and were a source, not only of a huge income, but of much of Shaw's 
subsequent international reputation. 

Trebitsch, in turn, benefited greatly from this work; Shaw manifested 
his friendship by translating into English in 1920 one of Trebitszh's 
plays, Frau Gitta's Suhne, and the correspondence between the two men 
is bound to remain an essential source of ommpomry literary history 
and of future biographies and analyses of GBS, in which his adept 
friend will play no mean a part. 

Trebitsch’s own work as an author may have suffered somewhat in 
the shadow of his master. Yet it comprises a series of novels and of short 
stories which deserve mention: Das Haus am Abhang (1906), Spaectes 
Licht (1918), Renate Aldringen (1924), Mord im Nebel (1931), Heimkehr 
zum Ich (1934), the long short stories Weltuntergang (1903), Tagwandler 
(1909), Die Frau ohne Dienstag (1919), Der Geheilte (1929). There are, 
furthermore, some plays, several of which had a lasting success: 
Gefaehrliche Jahre (1908), Frau Gitta’s Suhne mentioned above, Ein 
Muttersohn (1911), Der Geliebte, Das Land der Treue, Ein letzter Wille, 
Kaiser Diocletian (1922), etc., and a volume of sensitive verse Wellen 
und Wege. 

Though not, perhaps, an pmarenere life's work, being spread over 
more than half a century, Trebitsch's literary and poetic production 
deserves respect, even admiration, overshadowed as it was by the 
enormous spiritual and material work accomplished simultaneously in 
the service of the greater man. His translation of Shaw's dramatic work 
was, indubitably, one of the most voluminous, most difficult and most 
ambitious tasks of its kind ever undertaken by a single writer; and, as 
indubitably, one of the most perfectly accomplished transfers of thought 
and form from one language into another, without loss of the author's 
very particular characteristics. When, by his coup of 1938, Hitler took 

ssession of Vienna and the aged Trebitsch became a refugee, Shaw's 

riendship and assistance alleviated his fate. 


Death of Sir Robert Ho Tung 


On Aprit 16th died the wealthy Hong-Kong industrialist and 
philanthropist who was not without influence on at least one of 
Shaw's later plays (Buoyant Billions). Sir Robert bore his own 
billions buoyantly, and it was in Hong-Kong in 1933 that Shaw 
came across the domestic Chinese temple where Sir Robert daily 
refreshed his spirit. The Shaws’ visit was repaid several years 
later by Sir Robert at Ayot Saint Lawrence, and it was on this 
occasion that he presented Shaw with the beautiful Chinese robe 
that suited GBS so well. 


. 


News of Members 


CONGRATULATIONS to Professor John Gassner on becoming the 
first Sterling Professor of Playwriting at the Yale School of Drama. 
And to Dr. David V. Erdman on becoming editor of publications 
for New York Public Library. Dr. Erdman is addressing our New 
York Regional Group on Blake on January 19th. 

Professor Arthur H. Nethercot, author of Men and Supermen, is 
in India, engaged in research on Annie Besant’s life and work there 
He is writing a book on her. 

Mr. Donald A. Sutherland has taken up a scholarship at Ruskin 
College, Oxford, and will be studying English Literature there for a 
year. ‘Very nice sort of place, Oxford, | should think, for people 
that like that sort of place’ (Mr. Enry Straker). We wish him well, 
but shall miss him at our London meetings. 


New Members 


Saint Joan is being filmed at Shepperton Studio, Middlesex, by 
Wheel Productions Lid., from a remarkably faithful script by 
Graham Greene. We are delighted to welcome as a new member 
producer-director OTTO PREMINGER, who once ran his own theatre 
in Vienna and also there worked with Max Reinhardt. After an 
active and distinguished theatrical career in Europe, Mr. Preminger 
arrived in America in 1936, and his film successes since have included 
The Moon is Blue, Carmen Jones, and The Man with the Golden Arm. 
After Saint Joan will come Bonjour Tristesse and then The Wheel, a 
film about Gandhi to be made in India with the promised co-operation 
of the Indian Government. 

As we go to press, we are glad to announce that ‘ Saint Joan’ 
herself, Miss JEAN SeperG of Marshalltown, lowa, has become 4 
student member. 

We also welcome: Mr. A. WAHAB AL-WAKIL, student (West 
Didsbury, Manchester); Mr. R. PAGE ARNOT, journalist (London, 
N.W.1); Mr. S. A. BAyYLiss, civil servant and music critic (London, 
S.W.10); Mr. G. Ruskin Epwarps, corporation labourer (London, 
S.E.26); Mr. T. F. Evans, WEA lecturer (Ashford, Middlesex): 
Mr. KENNETH J. FIELDING, writer and lecturer (Kirkby, Liverpool); 
Mr. JOHN HAIGH, engineer (Greenford, Middlesex); Mrs. J. Hurt, 
acting vice-principal, City Literary Institute (London, N.W.?), 
Miss IANTHE JERROLD, author (London, W.2); Dr. F. Y. KAMAL 
(London, S.W.5); Mr. E. J. Le Fevre, engineer (East Kilbride, 
Glasgow); Miss ANNA MARCHANT, designer (London, S.W.!); 
Mr. J. D. Pettitt, bus driver (Warsash, Southampton); Mr. MARCUS 
SAINT, electrical engineer (London, S.W.14); Mr. Leo SALKIN, UPA 
cartoon film producer and writer (London, W.1); Mr. Gorpon 
Simpson (Oldham, Lancs.); Mr. SipNey WAREHAM, leather and skin 
splitter (Horns Mill, Hertford). 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Dr. H. Lupexe, professor (Basel-Riehen, Switzerland); Dr. 
V. PROCHAZKA, academician (Prague 7, Czechoslovakia); Dr. 
Z. VANCURA, professor (Prague |, Czechoslovakia). Student members: 
Miss Eprrh Fournier (Paris 5, France); Miss C. M. JARECKI 
(Berlin-Spandau, Germany). 

Mr. Sipney P. ALBERT, college professor (Los Angeles 32); 
Mr. JOHN BAINBRIDGE, writer on the New Yorker (New York 36); 
Miss M. P. CAMERON, editor (New York 21); Mrs. SALLY S. Carr, 
sculptor (New York 10); Mr. James Cosurn, actor (New York 
City); Miss Scott: D'Arcy, writer (New York City); Mrs. R. B. 
De Mato, children’s welfare worker (New York 14); Mr. Jack 
FELDMAN, student (Chicago 25); Mr. ELMerR Gertz, lawyer, writer, 
and president of the Shaw Society of Chicago (Chicago 3); Mr. 
Ina D. GLackens (Center Conway, New Hampshire); Mr. JAMes 
Kirk, actor (New York 21); Miss B. JOANNE LiINVILLE (New York 
City); Miss Lucy McCammon, teacher (Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania); 
Miss PATRICIA W. MEWHINNEY, editorial assistant (New York 19); 
Professor OMAR M. Paxson, director of drama (Los Angeles 41); 
Mr. Irvin C. Povey, teacher and actor (Philadelphia 38); Mrs. Lots P. 
SoLoMON, housewife, who helped to inaugurate Shaw Centenary 
celebrations in Chicago (Glencoe, Illinois); Miss KATHERINE WELLEN- 
KAMP, actress, who once acted with Granville-Barker in America 
(Jackson Heights, New York); BRANDEIS UNiversiTy LIBRARY 
(Waltham 54, Mass.); UNiversiry oF ROocHesTeR LIBRARY 
(Rochester 120, New York); THE WALT WHITMAN SOCIETY OF 
America (Hempstead, New York). 


New Associate Members 


Mr. L. B. CHAPMAN, gas engineer (Skegness, Lincolnshire); Mr. 
Eric HEALEY, master baker (Rochdale, Lancs.); Mr. E. R. TiGcG 
(Redhill, Surrey); Mr. E. Herzoa, student (Aberdeen); Mr. RYOIcHi 
NAKAGAWA, professor and translator of Shaw (Nagoya City, Aichi- 
ken, Japan). 


Russian Stamp 


Tue Soviet Post Orrice has commemorated Shaw's centenary 
year by the issue of a special 40-kopeck stamp bearing his portrait. 
In the background, somewhat incongruously, stands the clock-tower 
of the British Houses of Parliament. 


True Fame 


Tue Octoper BULLETIN of the New York Public Library 
announced a special centenary exhibition of Shaviana ‘in honor of 
the author of My Fair Lady’. 


Shaw Centenary Meeting 


ON JuLy 26th, at the National Book League, we held, conjointly 
with the League, a Shaw Centenary meeting, which was announced 
in the BBC news bulletins that morning and reported in several news- 
papers. The meeting, opened by our President, was attended by over 
100 people, and greetings were received from Chicago and from 
Mr. Floryan Sobieniowski in Poland. Mr. Benn Levy took the chair. 
The chief speaker was Mr. Hesketh Pearson on Shaw as Collabor- 
ator. Professor William Irvine of Stanford, California, spoke briefly 
on Shaw in America and took part in the subsequent discussion. 
Miss Harriet Cohen also said a few words. Then Miss Ellen Pollock 
and Miss Julia Worth performed the final scene from Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, in which they were appearing for three special matinces 
at the Royal Court Theatre. 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson began by describing the help he had received 
from his subject while writing his biography:— 

When, in October, 1938, | managed to get Bernard Shaw's 
consent to write his Life, it didn’t occur to me that I would 
also get his full collaboration. What | expected, and what | 
wanted, was his permission to use copyright material, his 
authority for all the facts, and his verbal answers to questions 
that would arise in the course of my investigations. But as 
the work progressed he became more and more interested in it 
and wrote me many letters and post-cards between the periods 
of our talks. Whenever he was staying in his London flat | used 
to call about once a week and we conversed for an hour or two 
at a time. | always had plenty of questions to ask and he 
always had oy | to say in reply. But when either of us was 
in the country the business was usually conducted by cor- 
respondence. He was unceasingly generous with help and advice. 
Though the busiest writer of his age, he never failed to see me 
when | wanted an interview, and he dealt with all my letters 
a. mostly by return of post. Sometimes when we were in 
different parts of the country he would delay answering 4 
question until we met. Once | wanted to hear about his voyages 
to different parts of the world when he was past seventy. ‘As 
to my travels’, he replied, ‘any account of them would be like 
a Canadian Pacific or Hellenic Travellers’ prospectus, to be 
avoided carefully. We must talk about them some day. Writing 
would take a year.’ In due course he talked about them, very 
amusingly, too, as will be seen in my book. 

One of his main characteristics was perseverance with what- 
ever he had promised or undertaken. From the moment that 
he accepted me as a biographer he gave me, so to speak, the 
freedom of his company; and to assure my position he wrote 
this letter for the benefit of the English and American publishers 
and press: 
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SHAW CENTENARY MEETING 
2nd December, 1938. 


Dear Hesketh Pearson, 


Unfortunately I cannot prevent anyone from writing about me, 
from the briefest scurrilous paragraph to the most pretentious 


jointly 
unced 


news- biography. 
over But no sane publisher will touch a biography or essay unless 
from (a) he has some assurance that / am not going to be unpleasant 
- about it, and (b) the author's name is a guarantee of readability. 
chair. So you may go ahead with my blessing. There is no one else in the 
llabor- field. 
briefly G. BERNARD SHAW. 
SSiON. 
ollock He gave me a word of advice at the outset. I told him that 
irren’s in certain respects he would have to be debunked. His comment 
tinces was: ‘I need inbunking, not debunking, having debunked myself 
like a born clown’. He talked like one of his own prefaces, 
Seived and, as in those, dropped scraps of reminiscence and auto- 
biography into a disquisition on some favourite theme. For 
haw’s example, he was speaking about the Nature Cure for apparently 
would incurable diseases, and suddenly said: ‘My sister Agnes 
hat | developed a goitre, to our amazement, when she was a small 
|, his girl. She was sent to the seaside, and it went away as it had 
stions come. The Nature Cure acted’. Again, when he was holding 


ut as forth on marriage, he disclosed this: ‘Acting on behalf of a 
| in it friend | was once compelled to blackmail his wife into divorce 
riods proceedings by threatening her that if she didn’t agree she'd 
used get nothing, but that if she did she'd get a decent income. 
r two | don’t know which of us cut the worst figure, but I do know 
id he that the divorce laws were responsible for our shame’. 
3 was In the Postscript to my Life of Shaw I have already recorded 
cor his denials of certain actions attributed to him and many stories 
vice. told about him, and he advised me to say in my preface to the 
e me Life that the chief merit I claimed was omission of all the lies 
tters that had accumulated from biography to biography during the 
re in last sixty years. But as I had heard several of the episodes which 
ng a he repudiated from the actors concerned in them, their veracity 
jages being further guaranteed by witnesses, | came to the conclusion 
_ “As that his memory for whatever seemed to him trifling was shaky. 
like However, what is stupid to a sociologist is often revealing to a 
0 be biographer, and | am as certain as it is possible to be about 
iting anything that some of the anecdotes he described as ‘the silliest 
very Green Room gossip’ were authentic. For instance, the actor 
himself and three other members of the company vouched for 
shat- the truth of this: ‘Why not come on the stage singing some 
that topical song, say, Another Bit of Sugar for the Bird?’ Shaw 
the suggested at a rehearsal. The actor seemed at a loss, and Shaw 
rote promptly obliged by making an entry on the stage and warbling 
hers the popular ditty. “Surely you know that ?" he said. ‘Of course 


I do’, replied the actor, ‘but I couldn't miss the chance of hearing 
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you sing it’. Shaw joined heartily in the laughter against himself, 
and the incident captures the atmosphere of informality and 
friendliness which he generated at rehearsals. 

The rest of Hesketh Pearson's lecture described his talks with 
Shaw, who held forth divertingly on such topics as his support of 
the Soviet regime, the public reception of his play Overruled, the 
agony he had once experienced from stone in the kidney, his relation- 
ship with Erica Cotterill, the attitude of the critics to the famous 
seasons at the Court Theatre, his reading of The Apple Cart to Stella 
Patrick Campbell, his last meeting wit Cennvills Haden, and his 
feelings with regard to his own contributions to the Pearson 
biography. 


Our New York Regional Group 


THE FINAL MEETING of the 1955-56 season in New York was a 
Shavian Miscellany, contributed by members, on May 26th. Though 
attendance was rather small, it was a most enjoyable occasion. 

The new season opened on September 29th with a concert reading 
of The Man of Destiny, in which Patricia Wilding (formerly of the 
Old Vic) and Jim Kirk (from Canadian repertory) took the leading 
roles. On October 10th, a theatre party of 39 members and friends 
saw Siobhan McKenna in Saint Joan. The second Annual General 
Meeting of the Group was held on October 19th, and it was decided, 
among other things, to start a news-sheet. On November 3rd, Dr. 
James J. Heslin addressed the Group on ‘Shaw and Feminism’, 
dealing particularly with the women in Shaw's early plays. They 
often startled playgoers of the 1890's, but as women have become 
more emancipated, Shaw's portrayals have lost their terror. Dr 
Heslin’s talk was illustrated by extracts from the plays read by 
members of the Group. On December 15th a Members’ Miscellany 
cum Christmas Party was held, with members providing short 
readings from or about Shaw on the general theme of the Life Force, 
around which the evening was planned. 

During the year several newspapers, including The New York 
Times and Herald-Tribune, have given space to the activities of the 
Group, and Vera Scriabine and her helpers deserve great credit for 
building it up into the flourishing offspring it is. 


A Good Loser 


One of the batches of Shavian correspondence that have recently 
come to light is that between GBS and Mr. Kerree Collins, of 
Richmond, Surrey, who in 1935 sought Shaw's opinion of a children’s 
book he had written. In accordance with his usual treatment of 
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SHAKESPEAREAN CIPHER 


unsolicited manuscripts, Shaw promptly returned it unread. But 
it came back to him marked ‘Gone Away’. Before long Mr. Collins 
wrote from a different address, claiming his brain-child, and again 
it was despatched to him. But —_ he changed his —- before 
the manuscript reached there, and this time it disappeared altogether. 
Convinced, however, that it must still be at Shaw's Corner, the author 
urged Shaw to instigate a search for it. He replied: ‘Instigate a 
search ! Man alive, I have lost a month’s work looking for your 
confounded book ! It has been worse than three removes and a fire’. 
But Mr. Collins was not to be put off so easily. He informed GBS 
that he was in need of money. Shaw sent him some practical advice 
on the subject and a request not to bother him. Later, however, he 
relented to the extent of sending a five-pound note and an auto- 
graphed copy of Man and Superman. Mr. Collins decided to sell 
this to an American collector—but before he could do so if got lost’ 


Shakespearean Cipher 


Tue Becier that the real author of ‘Shakespeare's’ plays was none 
other than Bernard Shaw is strongly supported by the recent discovery 
by a gentleman in Leeds that the fourth letter from the end of the 
titles of eleven of the plays form an unmistakable cipher, as follows: 


MacBeth 

Julius CaEsar 

Two Gentlemen of VeRona 
The Merchant of VeNice 
CoriolAnus 

Comedy of ErRors 

The Merry Wives of WinDsor 


Measure for MeaSure 
Taming of the SHrew 
Antony and CleopAtra 
All's Well That Ends Well 


‘What’, asks the Manchester Guardian, ‘could be more convincing ? 
All that remains to be done now is to prove that the date on Shaw's 
certificate of birth was just about three hundred years wrong’. 


The continuation of Dr. E. J. West's Some Uncollected Shaviana on 
Theatre and Drama has had to be held over until the next issue. 
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GBS On Hamlet 


By J. PERCY SMITH 


BeFroreE he himself began to write plays, Shaw had set Hamlet 
above the bulk of Shakespearean drama, as a genuine problem play 
worthy of the attention of an intelligent audience. And throughout 
his lifetime as dramatist—indeed, to the end of his writing days 
he seems to have held that play constantly in mind as a kind of 
measuring-stick against which to judge his own achievement. But 
he was by no means satisfied with the accepted notions about the 
source of the play's power. At some point he had asked himself a 
searching question: How can a modern person, who no longer 
believes in the morality of bloody personal revenge, view Hamlet as 
a tragedy ? The play is a play of revenge, violent and ruthless. To 
the Elizabethan audience, accustomed, despite the Church's teaching, 
to a code of revenge, it was comprehensible, its hero sympathetic. 
But how can he be a sympathetic figure for an audience that rejects 
the morality of personal revenge ? 

In October, 1897, writing a review of a Forbes Robertson pro- 
duction of the play, Shaw set down his conception of it and its main 
character: 

Hamlet . . . is a man in whom the common personal passions 
are so superseded by wider and rarer interests, and so discouraged by 
a degree of critical self-consciousness which makes the practical efficiency 
of the instinctive man on the lower plane impossible to him, that he 
finds the duties dictated by conventional revenge and ambition as 
disagreeable a burden as commerce is to 4 poet. . . . And, indeed, 
there is a sense in which Hamlet is insane; for he trips over the mistake 
which lies on the threshold of intellectual self-conciousness: that of 
bringing life to utilitarian or Hedonistic tests, thus treating it as a means 
instead of an end. Because Polonius is ‘a foolish prating knave’, because 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are snobs, he kills them as remorselessly 
as he might kill a flea, showing that he has no real belief in the super- 
Stitious reason which he gives for not killing himself, and in fact 
anticipating exactly the whole course of the intellectual history of 
Western Europe until Schopenhauer found the clue that Shakespeare 
missed." 


In a peculiar way Hamlet images the upheaval that was appalling 
the spirits of the reflective at the end of the Elizabethan era. Its 
principal figure is scholar, courtier, soldier, obviously schooled in the 
conventional modes of thought and behaviour. But the events 
connected with his father’s death have destroyed for him the validity 
of those modes. Educated in the orthodox conception of the sacred: 
ness of order in state and family, and the divinity of kingship, he is 
confronted by the knowledge that his uncle has murdered his father, 
adulterously seduced and then incestuously married his mother, and 
successfully assumed the kingship to which he himself legitimately 
aspired. Chaos come again ! In the face of the notion that woman 


*Shaw: Our Theatres in the Nineties, Vol. 11, p. 201 
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GBS ON HAMLET 1S 


at her best represents that spiritual eae in the contemplation of 
which lies man’s greatest bliss, he finds his own mother guilty of 
adultery and incest, and his sweetheart set to spy upon him. 
Accepting the idea that reason is man’s noblest attribute, he finds it 
displaced by sensuality in his mother, and in himself not even 
powerful enough to carry him to the revenge to which, as he thinks, 
both Heaven and Hell prompt him. In short, his most cherished 
notions are called in question, and in his puzzlement and frustration 
the earth itself becomes for him a sterile promontory, the firmament 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours, and man the 
quintessence of dust. Nor, though near the end of the play he 
reaches what appears to be a state of fatalistic calm, does he resolve 
his own doubts. Shakespeare cannot even provide him with a 
satisfactory answer to the question what to do about his uncle, but 
has to end it with a trick. 

Shaw recognized clearly enough that Hamlet and his creator were 
products of a time in which the entire body of human knowledge 
and thought, and the system of morality which was a product and 
expression of it, were in a state of revolution. Shakespeare may 
have been ‘incompetent to think out the revolt of his feeling against 
ready-made morality’,' but he was in and of the revolt. Indeed, if 
Shaw is right, when he wrote Hamlet he was in its van; for it was 
more than two hundred years before the ‘clue’ that he missed was 
picked up. 

Shaw's reference to Schopenhauer makes clear what he means by 
the clue in question. That clue is what Schopenhauer called the 
Immanent Will, which has sometimes been debased into blind chance, 
but which Shaw was to promote to the Life Force. 


I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘This thing's to do’, 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do 


cries Hamlet in exasperation. To which one can hear Schopenhauer 
replying—a trifle pedantically, perhaps— 


His body is, for the pure knowing subject, an idea like every other 
idea, an object among objects. Its movements and actions are so fur 
known to him in precisely the same way as the changes of all other 
perceived objects, and would be just as strange and incomprehensible 
to him if their meaning were not explained for him in an entirely 
different way. Otherwise he would see his actions follow upon given 
motives with the constancy of a given law of nature, just as the changes 
of other objects follow upon causes, stimuli, or motives. But he would 
not understand the influence of the motives any more than the connection 
between every other effect which he sees and its cause. He would then 
call the inner nature of these manifestations and actions of his body 
which he did not understand a force, a quality, or a character as he 
pleased, but he would have no further insight into it. But all this is 


' Shaw: The Irrational Knot (London: Constable, 1950) Preface, p. xvi. 


THE SHAVIAN 


not the case; indeed, the answer to the riddie is given to the subject 
of knowledge who appears as an individual, and the answer is will.! 


Here is the Schopenhauerian clue to which Shaw refers. Nor is 
Hamlet's use of the word ‘will’ to be confused with Schopenhauer's. 
Hamlet means by it mere individual willingness, or perhaps desire. 
For Schopenhauer, the subject of knowledge may appear as 
individual, but the force that impels him is a general force, that 
‘lies outside the province of the law of motivation, which determines 
nothing but its appearance at each point of time’.* 

In this view, then, Hamlet was undoubtedly sufficiently motivated 
toward his revenge. His reason had enabled him to establish 
beyond doubt his uncle's guilt; his reverence for the memory of his 
father, his bitter disappointment in his mother, his hatred of the 
ay that was about him, and indeed conventional morality 
itself, all bade him sweep to his revenge. Yet he did not do so, and 
neither he nor his creator could furnish a sufficient explanation of 
the fact; Shakespeare had to get them both out of the dilemma b 
a mere ruse. It was the immanent Will itself, which in its athe 
toward higher objectification was demanding a new conception of 
the cosmos and a new morality, that would not countenance Hamlet's 
vengeance. It goes without saying that Shakespeare nowhere shows 
any sign of proceeding to the express formulation of a philosophy 
of the will. That remained for Schopenhauer, 


The first one . . . in the history of thought (says Irwin Edman) 
emphatically to insist on the primacy of will over intellect, on the 
instrumental character of mind in life and in philosophy.* 


Nevertheless, Shakespeare did glimpse something of what Shaw 
himself perceived to be the kind of morality that the concept of the 
Life Force necessitated. The theme adumbrated in Measure for 
Measure and expressly stated in The Tempest is that 


the rarer action lies 
In virtue than in vengeance. 


And if he failed to think through the Renaissance conflict to a new 
morality—that is to say, if he was only three centuries ahead of his 
time, instead of five—yet he did recognise that in the long run we 
live only by hypotheses: 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on. 


Shaw was fully aware of the same fact. ‘We must,’ he wrote in 1944, 


4 Schopenhauer: ‘The World as Will and Idea’ (The Philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer, Modern Library ed., p. 63). 


* Ibid., p. 68. 


® Riwe-s to The Philosophy of Schopenhauer (Modern Library Library 
ed.), p. xiv. 
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GBS ON HAMLET 17 


have a hypothesis as a frame of reference before we can reason; and 
Creative Evolution, though the best that we can devize so far, is basically 
as hypothetical and provisional as any of the creeds. 


What especially gives Shaw's treatment of Hamiet its vitality and 
sets it above most criticism of the play is the fact that it represents 
an attempt to see the play in foto, against the background of a pattern 
of self-consistent ideas having the widest possible range and applica- 
tion. It is not the only such attempt that has been made or might 
be made; and many people will flatly deny its validity. It assumes, 
for example, what many thoughtful people question—that there is 
such a thing as human development through the ages. Shaw himself 
believed firmly in the fact of such development in the past, and the 
possibility of it in the future. He did not think of it in terms of an 
superficial milennialism, ‘delusions which politicians use as a bunc 
of carrots to lure the British donkey to the polling-booth,’* as one 
of his characters describes it. He thought of it as the biological- 
intellectual-moral ascent of man. 

Obviously Shaw’s theory about Hamlet will not satisfy the idealists, 
who see in the young prince, as they always see in Brutus, a man 
who was simply of a nature too fine for the dirty business he had to 
undertake. It will not satisfy the romantics or the Freudians or 
the Bradleyans. Yet to others it may suggest that man fully becomes 
man only as he discovers and affirms his own morality; that only 
through revolution comes achievement; and that the tragedy of 
Hamlet lies in his failure to recognize these two principles. 


' Back to Methuselah, ‘Postcript After Twenty-five years’, p. 270. 
* Back to Methuselah, p. 83. 


Editorial Note.—Professor J. Percy Smith lectures at the University 
of Saskatchewan. An abbreviated reprint from his article on the great- 
ness of Shaw's Shakespearean criticism, which appeared in The Yale 
Review, Autumn, 1952, under the title ‘Superman Versus Man’, is to 
be found in our Bulletin No. 50, September, 1953. 


THE SHAW SOCIETY 


draws your attention to its Book Service, which is 
especially popular with overseas readers. All new English 
books (on any subject) and many older ones may be 
procured at normal prices. 
Special Offer to Members only; 

The Odhams’ edition of THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF BERNARD 
SHAW (51 plays in one volume of over 1,400 pages) ; 
25s 6d or 4 dollars, including postage. A unique bargain 
that may not be available much longer. 
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St. John Ervine’s Biography 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and Friends. By St. John Ervine(Constable, 
1956. SOs.). 

THE WRITERS about Shaw who call themselves his friends are of 
two kinds: those who use the title to make the most of what they 
believe to be his weaknesses, and those who give his genius and 
unsurpassed achievements fair play, without any of the back-stabbing 
which usurps the name of candour. Mr Ervine, of course, is one of 
the latter. From him we do not expect damnings of faint praise, or 
subtle denigration masquerading as friendly criticism. We expect, in 
short, from the author of this book an honest assessment, to the best 
of his judgment and convictions, of Bernard Shaw. And that is what 
we get. 

It has to be added that Mr Ervine is no tame Shavian, accepting 
as gospel everything the Master says or writes. Far from it. He 
gives his very strong prejudices full play and some of us will here 
and there resent too confident phrases such as ‘This is nonsense’ 
and ‘An opinion which nobody shares’ after some statement or other 
of Shaw's. | myself think, too, that Mr Ervine is rather tiresome on 
the subject of the Welfare State and Shaw's economics generally. 
But these are trifles, and surely no reader will have any difficulty in 
forgiving them for the sake of the vivid and moving impression his 
book gives us on the greatest man of his age. 

In any life of Shaw published to-day, the keen Shavian must 
reconcile himself to re-reading a great deal about GBS which he 
has read before, perhaps many times; and Mr. Ervine has not been 
able to avoid this repetition. But his pleasant, lucid style makes the 
re-reading of the old information very far from being a dull duty; 
and every now and then, even the most knowledgeable Shavian 
comes across facts, incidents, letters, and comments, which are new 
to him. As one of Shaw's most intimate friends for many years, 
Mr Ervine is, of course, a rich mine of such material, and he unloads 
it with prodigal generosity. 

We are given here, for example, for perhaps the first time, the 
full story of the Shaw family's rather complicated finances, which 
incidentally makes hay of Shaw's own statement that he threw his 
mother instead of himself into the struggle of life. It is plain now 
that this was only another instance of GBS’s humorous exaggeration. 

Among his hitherto unpublished letters, the best is one from Shaw 
addressed to ‘My dear H.G.W.’, rebuking, at great length and with 
unexampled humorous ferocity, the novelist’s public manners and 
method of public speaking. With what we must agree with Mr 
Ervine is ‘intellectual cruelty’, GBS criticises Wells's insistance on 
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BOOK REVIEWS 19 


speaking from behind a table, leaning over it on his knuckles and 
‘addressing the contents of your contracted chest to the table-cloth’. 
Shaw proceeds: 

I will now, having tried to cure you of that by fair means, in vain, 
cure you of it by a blow beneath the belt ! Where did you get that 
attitude ? In the shop. In THe SHop. At the New Reform Club, when 
your knuckles touched the cloth, you said unconsciously, by reflex 
action, ‘Anything else to-day, madam?’ and later on, ‘What's the next 
article ?” Fortunately, you were inaudible, thanks to the attitude. 
Now I swear that the next time you take that attitude in my presence, 
I will ask you for a farthing paper of pins. | will make a decent man 
of you yet, and an effective public speaker, if | have to break your 
heart in the process. 


The reader of Mr Ervine’s work is constantly coming across good 
things like this, and though the book contains 600 pages, excluding 
the magnificent 28-page index, it remains readable to the very end, 
and is a tribute not only to Shaw himself, but to the biographer. 
The book, by the way, is well-printed and handsomely bound. 
lt contains a large assortment of photographic illustrations, and the 
portrait of the genial GBS on the jacket is almost enough to make 
a Shavian of Mr A. J. P. Taylor. It is pleasant to note, also, the 
re-introduction of the good old practice of individual page-headings. 


A. M. L. 


Shaw and the Abbess 


In A GREAT TRADITION: Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan. By the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook. (John Murray, 1956. 25s.) 

Tuis Book, a tribute by the ‘enclosed’ nuns of the Benedictine 
Abbey at Stanbrook to their late Abbess, Dame Laurentia, inter- 
spersed with a history of their Order, would hardly have been reviewed 
in the pages of The Shavian but for Chapter 12, The Nun and the 
Dramatist, which, in forty-eight pages, describes the circumstances 
of the friendship between Shaw and the Abbess, and includes his 
letters to her. 

Of all Shaw’s letters that have so far seen print, these are among 
the finest. They show the writer in a light that will be unfamiliar 
to most of those who thought they knew him, but some of his closest 
friends have said that this correspondence reveals ‘the true GBS’. 
However that may be, Stanbrook and its Abbess obviously held a 
special place in Shaw's heart, and no one could doubt the sincerity of 
his requests for the prayers of the community, though small minds may 
find it difficult to comprehend why a man who repudiates belief in 
a personal deity should nevertheless desire to be prayed for. But 
great minds, though they do not always, as the saying goes, ‘think 
alike’, have an affinity that rises above sectarianism, and Shaw's 
deeply religious nature responded fully to that of the Abbess, who 
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is revealed in this book as a vital, strong, wise, witty, and learned 
woman. “You have not an enclosed mind’, wrote hen. 

Some of the letters are impishly signed ‘Brother Bernard’, and 
in all of them the prose shows the hand of the master. They might 
be described as another of Shaw's ‘paper courtships’—but on a 
plane even further removed from the flesh than any of the others. 
It was Sir Sidney Cockerell, assisted by Saint Joan, who brought 
these two diverse friends of his together. The friendship broke over 
The Black Girl in Search of God, but was healed again through a 
ridiculous but understandable mistake of Shaw's. However, you 
must read the story at first hand. For that reason I have also resisted 
the temptation to quote at length from the letters themselves. 

The rest of the book, with its distinctive convent flavour, will 
not be to the taste of all our readers, though some may find it of 
interest. The entire Shaw chapter (with a few insignificant omissions) 
was published alone in the summer number of The Cornhill, to mark 
Shaw's centenary, and this magazine is obtainable at 2s. 6d.—a tenth 
of the price of the book itself. Take your choice. But on no account 
miss reading Shaw's letters to the nun. 


Shaw’s First Book 


My Dear DororTuea: A Practical System of Moral Education for Females, 
Embodied in a Letter to a Young Person of that Sex. By Bernard Shaw; 
illustrated by Clare Winsten; with a note by Stephen Winsten. (Phoenix, 
1956, 9s. 6d.) 
IN HIS delightful book, The Romantic 90's, Richard Le Gallienne 
tells the story of how GBS, then living near him at Hindhead, called 
on him for moral support when asked to address a classroom of 
boys and girls at the local school. At the entrance to the school 
house Shaw saw a copy of the Game Laws with regard to the ‘close’ 
period. He detached it from the wall, and held forth to the children 
on the hypocrisy of their elders. It was not, he said, because they 
loved animals that they made laws to restrict the killing of birds 
and beasts, ‘but because they liked shooting them!’ 
It is the same GBS, though considerably younger, who addresses 
a five-year-old child in My Dear Dorothea, which, written in 1878, 
was his first serious literary effort. It was also the first of his 
onslaughts on the female mind. The advice, as it comes, is all typically 
Shavian: 
Always strive to find out what to do by thinking, without asking 
anybody. If you continually do this, you will soon act like a grown-up 


woman, For want of doing this, a very great number of grown-up 
people act like children. 


To which is added the advice, similar to that given later in one of 
his recently-published letters to a young critic: “Be careful not to 
give yourself the habit of taking advice!!" The author assures his 
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little friend that insofar as his precepts are of use to her at five they 
will remain so at thirty-five —and it is clear (though not, apparently, 
to one stupid newspaper critic who rejoices that Shaw was not 
her father) that they are addressed more to the incipient Intelligent 
Woman than to the Precocious Child. The young Shaw, acutely 
aware that the world is not an ideal place, teaches the uses of 
enlightened Selfishness, Hypocrisy, and Proper Pride, advocates the 
aristocratic virtues of Politeness and Self-Control, extols Individuality 
as one’s most valuable personal possession, and pays tribute to the 
enquiring mind: 


If you are told that any book is not fit for you to read, get it and 
read it when nobody is looking. There are some books that are not 
fit for grown-up people; but all books are fit for you. 


It is fascinating, after reading Shaw's epistle to Dorothea, to look 
once again through his sister Lucy Carr Shaw's Five Letters of the 
House of Kildonnel and The Last of the Kildonnel Letters, written by the 
‘Lady Theodosia Alexandra Kildonnel to her Infant Goddaughter- 
Grandniece’, in which she too warns a young child ‘against certain 
bogus Ethics that will be brought into operation for the enslavement 
of your person and the undoing of your individuality, commonly 
known as “Bringing up”’’. In his recent biography of Shaw, St. John 
Ervine writes: “The ideas expressed in the letters are obviously 
derived from her brother, but have none of his intensely religious 
feeling about life in general and social relations in particular’. 
There are certainly some remarkable similarities in these little books— 
such as the insistence on the virtues of Dissatisfaction and on never 
listening to religious instruction (‘the inestimable benefit of spiritual 
neglect’, as Wells put it)}—and one is even tempted to wonder if 
there is not something more than mere ‘derivation’ here and 
tWiere... 

It is a pleasure to add that the lithographic plates by Clare Winsten, 
who was responsible for the (to my eyes) hideous statue of Saint 
Joan in Shaw's garden, are excellent and a decided asset to the 
publication. 


E. J. B. 


Further Book News 


Dk. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON'S magnum opus (upwards of 
500,000 words, with 100 illustrations), on which he has been working 
for many years, has now been published ee entury-Crofts, 
Inc. (in two editions, the ‘cheap’ one being $12) under the title 
George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century. We regret we are unable 
lo review it adequately in this issue, but hope to do so in our next. 

rhe latest of John Gassner’s many fine books on the theatre, 
Form and Idea in Modern Theatre (New York: The Dryden Press, 
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1956, $4.50) is an excellently lucid account of the various strands 
that go to make up modern theatre. It has a section on Shaw and 
Realism (aptly quoting Picasso’s aphorism: ‘Art is a lie that makes 
us realize the truth’) and ends with a vigorous plea for the recognition 
of The Duality of Theatre: ‘All things point to the possibility of 
advances in modern dramatic art along the lines of a realist- 
theatricalist fusion. The greatest promise lies in the nature of 
theatre itself—that is, in its dual aspects as illusion and theatre.’ 
The book has a first-rate index and a most useful Chronology of 
Modern Theatre. 

Eric Bentley's latest chronicle, What is Theatre ? (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1956, $1.75), is a field-survey on similar themes. 

The December issue of The London Magazine, with its special 
section on ‘Theatre in England To-day’, contains a stimulating 
article on ‘The Living Dead: Bernard Shaw’, by Angus Wilson. 
He sees Shaw's greatness chiefly in his humanitarian humour and 
satire: ‘Shaw is essentially a great comedian and, above all, a man 
who understands the comic nature of language’. In the same issue, 
Colin Wilson deals with criticisms of his best-seller, The Outsider, 
including his placing of GBS in that Dostoevskian category. Mr. 
Wilson is to address the Society in April, and we look forward to 
tackling him then on some of the controversial opinions in his book. 


The Centenary in the Theatre 


THE DOUBLE BILL of Fanny's First Play (minus Induction and 
Epilogue, but with Fanny's verse prologue) and tom Wooing did 


not manage to reach Central London, but the capital did justice at 
last to GBS during his centenary year with the advent in October 
at the Saville Theatre of The Doctor's Dilemma and in November 
at the Winter Garden Theatre of The Devil's Disciple. The former 
was presented by John Clements (for Associated Rediffusion, with 
a view to subsequent television presentation), and directed by Julian 
Amyes, and the latter was directed for Tennent Productions Ltd. by 
Noel Willman. 

The Doctor's Dilemma was an especially handsome revival and, 
as The Stage reported, ‘added to the new reputation which John 
Clements has gained by his revival of old plays’. It was well received 
by the press, which on the whole found it, satirically, ‘still topical’. 
It was the ‘human element’ some critics found a little embarrassing, 
in spite of an unusually fine performance by Paul Daneman as 
Dubedat. It was generally agreed that Michael Secodom, who played 
the part of ‘BB’ with tremendous relish and gusto, ‘positively ran 
away with the comedy most of the time’, but he was magnificenily 
assisted by an outstanding cast of medicos, among whom Sir Lewis 
Casson as Sir Patrick Cullen was, as usual, finely prominent. The 
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critic of The Times thought that ‘The most lasting part of this play 
is not the doctor’s dilemma but the author's exuberant Moliéresque 
fun at the expense of the medical profession. There has always been 
an air of unreality about the dilemma itself. As Chesterton pointed 
out long ago, nobody shouts at sea “Bad citizen overboard!”’’ 

. . « Gerard Fay of the Manchester Guardian found that ‘Shaw's 
Wit Wears Well’, and W. A. Darlington in The Daily Telegraph 
stated: “When we consider by which of his plays Bernard Shaw's 
name is most likely to be carried down to posterity, The Doctor's 
Dilemma seems to have as good a claim as any’. 

The Devil’s Disciple, both as play and production, met with a 
more mixed reception, T. C. Worsley (the New Statesman’s most 
discriminating of modern Shaw critics) finding very little Shavian 
flesh indeed left on the almost bare bones of the melodrama the 
play had originally set out to parody, or ‘invert’. (This, incidentally, 
was not without its appeal to some critics !) Philip Hope-Wallace, 
in the Manchester Guardian, bluntly stated that the play now ‘gives 
unexpected pleasure, almost for the wrong reasons’, for it is the 
melodrama the audience welcomes to-day, ‘when irony is cheap, 
but well-made plays no longer the fashion’. He went on to wish 
‘the play well—and the acting better’. This was certainly unfair 
to, at least, David Langton (as Minister Anderson), Noel 
Willman (as Burgoyne), and above all, to Tyrone Power himself, 
who played the leading part with immense vigour and for its full 
swashbuckling value, ™ managed to suggest a great deal of the 
inner passion as well. There was no attempt to romanticize the play 
or part, and once again, with The Doctor's Dilemma, a production 
is to be commended on letting Shaw speak for himself. (‘And how 
delightful his voice still sounds !’ exclaimed Brian Inglis in The 
Spectator). The Times agreed that ‘What is surprising to-day is to 
find ourselves relishing not only the satire but the thing satirized’— 
and its critic liked the acting too. ‘The London theatre’, he con- 
cluded, ‘has not taken much notice of Shaw in his centenary year, 
but this revival may be reckoned a notable salute’. 

In November, several of us enjoyed John Coates’s witty though 
somewhat long-drawn-out jeu de théatre, A Frolic of Frogs, performed 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art by Finals Students under the 
direction of John Fernald and David Giles. GBS wins his Aristo- 
phanic contest in Heaven against Shakespeare, abandoning his 
ministerial post in the nether regions to proceed thither, Don Juan- 
wise, for this purpose, but only at the cost of coming back to earth 
in company with Anne Hathaway. There was an excellent and well 
made-up performance by Harvey Ashby as Shaw, though he was 
a little severe in the part and lacked the ultimate Shavian twinkle. 
The whole thing was a credit to these young students, who have 
been putting on such remarkably exciting productions at RADA 
this year—including a really outstanding one, also directed by John 
Fernald, of The Caucasian Chalk Circle, by Brecht. Mr. Fernald 
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is to be commended for having already achieved so much during his 
short term of office as Principal towards making this the really fine 
school of acting it should be. (If you wish to be on the mailing-list 
for free tickets, apply to the Theatre Organizer, Vanbrugh Theatre, 
RADA, 62/64 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.) 

Another haven of theatrical excitement these days is the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, in East London, when the Theatre Workshop 
company is at home there. A sparsely-attended but workmanlike 
and enjoyable production of Captain Brassbound’s Conversion added 
further to their laurels in November and December, receiving much 
critical commendation—notably from The Daily Telegraph, which 
found John Bury’s production ‘exuberant’ and ‘intelligent’. A 
first-rate cast was headed by Avis Bunnage (Lady Cicely), Glynn 
Edwards (Brassbound), Dudley Foster (Rankin), and Robert 
Henderson (Kearney). ‘The Stratford Theatre Royal has re-opened 
with a worthwhile contribution to this year’s Shavian centenary’, 
reported The Times, and we echo its critic in hoping that the company 
‘will be able to continue their good work on this stage’. 

What surely, as The Times pointed out, must have been the oddest 
contribution to the centenary celebrations was the Dutch actress 
Nel Oosthout’s solo rendering of Saint Joan, first at the Edinburgh 
Festival and then at the Fortune Theatre in London (after having 

layed it in various more theatrically-deprived parts of the world). 

iss Oosthout's version was selected from Scenes |, 2, 5, 6, and 7 
of the play, the actress being particularly strong on male characteriza- 
tion. It was Joan herself who came off weakest, and this proved 
fatal to a balanced and true interpretation of the play. Nevertheless, 
The Times found it ‘an astonishing feat . . . , both of memory 
and versatility’. But the performance failed to ‘draw the town’ in 
London, and it reflected little credit on The Shaw Society to see so 
few members present in the theatre. 

Christmas on Broadway found Shaw represented by four major 
productions—if we include My Fair Lady. The other three were 
Major Barbara at the Morosco, The Apple Cart at the Plymouth, 
and Saint Joan (with Siobhan McKenna) at the Coronet. More than 
one critic agreed that Charles Laughton had killed Major Barbara 
with theatrical ingenuity. According to Gerald Weales in The New 
Republic: ‘Major Barbara is not only one of the best of Bernard 
Shaw's plays, is it one of the most beautiful in the English repertory. 

: . Yet of the two Shaw productions. . . . Maurice Evans's 
The Apple Cart is much more acceptable. . . . Both productions 
are rich with hokum, but in The Apple Cart, staged by George 
Shaefer, the hokum is good clean fun and not the arty pretension 
that murders Major Barbara. . . . This holocaust . . . is the 
most gratuitous waste of talent on the part of the actors and genius 
on the part of the author that Broadway has seen in a long time’. 
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The Seance 
By ALLAN M. LAING 


MepiuM: Now, sir, please sit very still, and speak only if a question 
is asked. (She concentrates and presently falls into a trance. 
When she speaks again, it is with the voice and accent of 
Bernard Shaw.) What is it, now ? Who wants me ? 

WinsTEN: If that’s Bernard Shaw speaking, this is his friend, Stephen 
Winsten. 

MepiuM: Winsten ? Winsten ? Oh, yes, I remember now. A neighbour 
of mine. I read something of yours lately. 

WINSTEN (a /ittle apprehensively): Did you ? Was it ‘Jesting Apostle’ ? 
They actually have it in Heaven ? 

MepiuM: Well, no. The librarian here was put out at having to pay 
fifty shillings for a book by St. John Ervine, and he said 
he’d be damned if he'd fork out another guinea for yours. 

WINSTEN: Then how did you see it ? 

MepiuM: Oh, quite simply. Frank Harris sent me a copy from Hell. 
They take in all the worst books there. 

WINSTEN: That's not a very nice thing to say, is it ? 

Mepium: Well, it’s not a very nice book. 

WINSTEN: Biographers have to be impartial and tell the truth. 

MepiuM: Biographers ? | see. It was intended to be a biography. 
I’m afraid | read it as a work of fiction. You don’t mean to 
say the gentleman with the sneer on the book jacket was 
intended to be me ? 

WiNnSTEN: Stop being facetious. Hasn't even Heaven cured you of 
that tedious habit ? Will you be serious a moment and give 
me = honest opinion of my Life of you ? 

Mepium: My dear Winsten: Ervine has already accused me of 
intellectual cruelty. If | were to tell you just what I think of 
your book, his accusation would be proved to the hilt. 

WINSTEN: Oh, don't mind my feelings. I can take criticism, if you 
can’t. 

Mepium: Very well, if that's what you want. I think your book is 
one of the most spiteful, silly, slapdash and incompetent 
pieces of literary nonsense | have ever read. You know 
nothing about me, and om think you know everything. 
Your judgments, except when they are borrowed from better 
men, are childish. Your comments reveal a ludicrous lack 
of understanding combined with an obvious desire to blacken 
my character and write down my reputation. Your claim to 
present my private thoughts and feelings is a piece of public 
impudence; and your assumed role of candid friend —- 
but a cloak to conceal bitter dislike. Had you disguised al 
this with the practised pen of a shrewd and unscrupulous 
writer, your book might have achieved a succés de scandale. 
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As it is, you have merely succeeded in shewing the world 
how low a man may fall in literature and friendship. Good- 
bye—neighbour ! 

WINSTEN (stricken): Here, wait a minute. This is monstrous . . . 

MeEpIuM (coming out of her trance and speaking in her natural voice): 
A-A-ch ! Owch ! Have I been talking ? Did you hear what 
you wanted ? 

WINSTEN (sourly): I'm afraid not. You've simply been talking 
nonsense for the last five minutes. Here’s your fee. Good 
evening. (He departs.) 

Mepium: Oh, well, it wasn’t to be expected that he'd like it, but | 
said exactly what Mr. L—— told me to. 


JestinG ApostLe: The Life of Bernard Shaw. By Stephen Winsten 
(Hutchinson, 1956, 21s.) 


Editorial Comment.—This latest book by Stephen Winsten—who 
has actually been called ‘Shaw's Boswell’ !—is dealt with by 
Allan M. Laing in the above sketch as it deserves. It is a spiteful 
and unreliable book that reads like the work of a disappointed man 
A token of its authoritativeness is the following extract, taken from 
p. 198: 


. . On Shaw's eighty-fifth birthday the Shaw Society was formed, 
and it was not long before it was engulfed in internal bickering and 
trivial curiosity about their Master's private habits. 


We are not aware that Mr. Winsten has at any time put himself 
in a position to judge from personal knowledge the merits or demerits 
of our Society, which has certainly never indulged in ‘trivial curiosity’ 
—as our journal and other records can testify. 


A Double Centenary 


THE AUTUMN number of DRAMA celebrates the birth centenaries 
of both Shaw and William Archer. Shaw is represented by half a 
dozen letters extracted from the large collection in Dr. Gilbert 
Murray's possession, and addressed to him. They deal in Shaw's 
liveliest manner with his defence of his conception of Julius Caesar, 
and with various productions of Murray's Euripides translations. 
‘In Hippolytus’, he tells Murray, ‘the impossibility of getting the 
Venus you wanted ended in a Venus whom nobody wanted—a lady 
with the qualifications of a horse for a quiet family: no vices’. 
It is to be hoped that arrangements are being made for the publication 
of this collection of letters in its entirety. The six here given only 
whet the appetite for more. 

The item chosen to celebrate Archer's birth a hundred years ago 
(23rd September, 1856) is a lecture which he delivered in 1921 to the 
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College Club in New York. The lecture is a sound and entertaining 
account of three great men—Galsworthy the Englishman, Barrie the 
Scot, and Shaw the Irishman. A tantalizing omission from the 
lecture is the ‘hilarious account of a cowboy film . . . made by 
William Archer, Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton and Lord Howard 
de Walden’. We have all seen the photograph of this quartet in 
cowboy costume, but the story in full has not yet come our way. 

Archer devotes more than twice as much space to Shaw as to 
Galsworthy and Barrie, but says little that is new to the keen Shavian 
at this time of day. It is amusing to read Shaw's description of 
himself, Jaeger-clad, when he first met Archer, as ‘looking like a 
damaged brown-paper parcel’. Not many people will agree with 
Archer’s conclusion that Shaw was less of a force in his own day 
than Ruskin and Carlyle in theirs. There is not much difficulty in 


forecasting whose influence will be the greatest and last the longest. 
A. M. L. 


Editorial Note.— Drama is published quarterly by the British Drama 
League, from whom or from ourselves, the Shaw Centenary Number 
is available at Is. 9d. (25 cents), including postage. The 1951 Shaw 
Memorial Number is also available at 2s. 3d. (35 cents), including 


postage. 


A Film About Shaw 


By courTESY of the Screen and Television Press Guild, a number 
of London members were able to attend on December 12th a 
private showing at the French Institute of two short Triangle Films 
produced by Theodora Olembert: George Bernard Shaw, prior to its 
‘premiére’ in Chicago, and Moliére, a pleasant 25-minute admixture 
of ‘sound tapestries’ and short scenes from Moliére’s plays. The 
Shaw film, which begins wittily with Shaw's well-known objection 
to being ‘Georged’ and erasure of the first word of the title, lasts 
only about 20 minutes and has an air of incompleteness. In fact, 
some (notably Harriet Cohen) who are given credits do not appear, 
and our President serves merely for decoration—albeit a graceful 
and welcome one. By far the best parts of the film are the few shots 
from newsreels and elsewhere of GBS himself. Also memorable is 
Dame Sybil Thorndike’s rendering of Saint Joan's moving speech 
from the Cathedral scene. Other speakers include Kingsley Martin 
and Colin Wilson. The film is badly synchronized in parts, and lacks 
the spontaneity of Peak Film Productions’ little film of Shaw's 
Corner—which has the ty advantage of including Shaw’s meeting 
with Danny Kaye, and is thus, in effect, a ‘double-feature pro- 
gram’ in itself ! 
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